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Agricultural Universities — A Re-examination 




Sunday Evening July 19 



FILMS ON UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 

By courtesy of Mr. W.S. Abbott) Coordinator of International Pro- 
grams, Oklahoma State University, and Mr. Clyde Noyes, Acting Director 
for International Programs, University of Nebraska, films were shown on 
the work of Oklahoma State University at the Agricultural University in 
Ethiopia and of the interunivereity team directed by the University of 
Nebraska at the agricultural university in Colombia. 

The Oklahoma film was an historical review of accomplishments over 
the life of the project and was planned to be a part of the contractor's 
terminal report. 

The Nebraska film was designed especially as an aid to recruitment 
and orientation of new advisors. 

Both films were made by Signal Hill pictures of Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
Cost of the Nebraska»Colomfcia film was about $12,000 including preparation 
of script and production of the film. 

The films elicited much Interest. Several people expressed a hope, 
that CUSURDI, or its member institutions, might produce similar material 
for use in recruitment and to inform the public of the work being done 
at the Indian agricultural universities. 
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Monday Morning, July 20 



WELCOME TO THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Roy Kottman Dean, College of 
Agriculture and Home Science 



Dr. Kottman expressed pleasure that we could meet at Columbus dur- 
ing the centennial year, and that the facilities of 'the new Center for To- 
morrow were available to us. He then gave a visual tour of the univer- 
sity with the use of slides. 

The Ohio State University has 35,000 full-time undergraduate students 
at Columbus. There are an additional 4,000 students at out-lying campuses. 
About 4,000 studeuts are enrolled for the Masters Degree and another 
3,000 In PhD programs. 

The main Research and Development Center for the university Is ninety 
miles away at Uooster. In addition to research on 2,000 acres of land, 
this center has eighty or ninety graduate students in residence. Some of 
the Wooster staff also have teaching appointments at Columbus. Dean Kot- 
tman's comments on the inconveniences associated with the separate location 
of the Research Center are apposite to the situation at several Indian 
Institutions. 

The Extension program In Ohio Is organized around ten area centers 
to serve geographic zones. There are six specialists at each center and 
three agents in each county. One recently established center concentrates 
on the problems of Appalachia. 

One of the new programs of the Extension Service deals with Improve- 
ment of nutrition for lcw-income people. Two hundied and ten non-profes- 
alonal nutrition aides are working with 6,000 families In thirty-four coun- 
tries to teach improved nutrition. 

Dean Kottman gave examples of the contributions of science to agri- 
cultural progress, noting that on three million acres In corn, $45 mil- 
lion of new wealth had been created In the last five years. He gave an 
example of a dairy farm with two men and one hundred cows which supplied 
enough dairy products for 2,800 people. 

The Dean noted that new knowledge generated in Ohio was transfer- 
able to India, Brazil and other developing countries, and concluded his 
presentation with a brief account of 0SU work at the Ludhiana, Hlssar, 
and Palaapur campuses of PAU and the Udaipur, Bikaner and Jobner locations 
of the University of Udaipur. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR CUSURDI 

Orville G. Bentley, Dean, College of Agriculture 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Outgoing Chairman of CUSURDI 



Dean Kottman, Director Smith, and your Ohio State colleagues — 

The Council of U. S. Universities for Rural Development In India 
(CUSURDI) is indeed honored to meet on your campus during the Ohio State 
University's centennial year observations. Ve hope that, through our 
presence, we will be paying homage to great traditions at this fine uni- 
versity and that we may Join with you In reaffirming the centennial year 
theme of continued service to the people of Ohio and the nation through 
the research and education programs of the University. 

As wo open this annual conference, it Is my pleasure to greet my 
fellow council representatives, members of the campus operations commit- 
tees, and the field operations committees. I would ask that Dr. D. M. 
Thorpe, as the official representative from the field operations commit- 
tee, take greetings back to our colleagues in India and express to them 
our appreciation for their continued efforts in behalf of CUSURDI member 
Institutions. 



THE SCOPE OF CUSURDI 



CUSURDI Is like the Indian agricultural unlversltles--a maturing 
Institution— but time has not changed our reason for being. The council 
was created in the belief that such an organisation would serve the col- 
lective interests of U. S. universities working in partnership with USAID 
in ptovldlng technical support for institution-building programs in India. 
While the real achievements from the U. S. side are made by the teams 
from member Institutions, I believe we can say with some confidence that 
CUSURDI has played an Important role in reflecting the shared views of the 
Council members in discussions on program and operational matters with 
AID/Washington, and the AID mission In Delhi and, when appropriate, in 
improving connunicatlons with ICAR and the Indian agricultural universities. 

CUSURDI is a planning and policy group. It can serve variously as 
a sounding board, a catalyst, and, If need be, a buffer between the parties 
concerned with the Indian development program. But its strength must 
grow out of the institutional commitments of its members, and it folios 
then that the ability of the Council to serve in a central planning rolo 
must reflect the combined aspirations of the member institutions. As we 
meet to plan for the future, it is incumbent on all members of thlo 
partnership effort to Identify areas in which we are agreed that ve should 
move ahead. It is equally Important that we Identify and discuss issues 
where there is no agreement but in which we can take steps toward an ac- 
ceptable plan of action. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING INTERNATIONAL ASSISTANCE 



To deal with broad policy issues, CUSURDI must be sensitive to 
factors Influencing the course of action being taken by both our country 
and by the Government of India in international development programs. 

I shall first speak briefly about some of the developments in the 
United States that will have a bearing upon the future course of action 
of CUSURDI. 

Despite self-analysis and critical review of current foreign assist- 
ance progrrms, the United States is committed to the proposition that It 
must share its vast resources of science and technology with developing 
countries. This same conviction Is subscribed to by those countries that 
seek to resolve some of their pressing problems - particularly population 
management, food and fiber production, and the use of renewable resources 
as parts of the strategy for building n better social and economic order. 

While there Is an obvious long-term commitment, there are at the 
same time conflicting views In Congress and our federal government about 
how best to utilize the scientific and technological resources of this 
country to achieve Its national goals. 

At best the picture is confused. 

NEED FOR IMPROVED AGREEMENTS 



The universities have correctly pressed US/AID lor greater assurance 
of continuity of AID financial support. And in so doing, the universi- 
ties have long urged AID to find ways of accommodating their operational 
procedures. They seek ways of building more flexibility into contracts and 
grant agreements so that in-depth, on-golng research and educational ef- 
forts may be made in' the international arena as well as support of inter- 
national overseas commitments. 

Conversely, the Congress and Government can rightly expect continued 
assurance that participating institutions will have a strong commitment to 
international education and research alued at bringing tha same level of 
competence in staff and program support as is now provided for other aspects 
of the institution's programs. 

Several in-depth studies have been made of AID programs and other for- 
eign assistance programs conducted through world organizations, phil- 
anthropic foundations, And the world and regional banks. The recent Joint 
report from the Committee of the National Association of State Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges and the Agency for International Development merits 
our careful attention, as it contains many encouraging and innovative 
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procedural recommendations that would facilitate Joint working relation- 
ships between AID and the U. S. universities. (For short, it will pro- 
bably be referred to as the Taggert-Bemstein report, since Joel Bern- 
stein, Assistant Administrator for Technical Assistance, A.l.D. and Glen 
L. Taggert, President, Utah State University, were co-chairmen of the 
study committee.) 

The report calls for "A New Operational Framework for A.Z.D. and 
the Universities" in its proposal of "The Institutional Development Agree- 
ment." It outlines a number of opportunities to improve the collaboration 
between AID and the universities, both on overseas projects and on support- 
ing domestic activities. 

This "Institutional Development Agreement" report outlines a number 
of opportunities to Improve the collaboration between AID and the univer- 
sities both on overseas projects and on supporting domestic activities. 

It is appropriate, then, that AID and the National Association of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges (NASULGC) institutions explore in an 
experimental way various mechanisms for developing a stronger mutual pro- 
gram on a collaborative basis . 

The universities have correctly pressed AID for greater assurance of 
continuity of AID financial support. Conversely, the Agency and our ad- 
ministration can rightly expect continued assurance that participating 
institutions will have a strong commitment to international education 
and research aimed at bringing the same level of competence in staff and^ 
program support as is now provided for other apsects of the institutions 
programs. Institutional grants, support of research projects, snd the 
use of an institutional development agreement for funding oversess pro- 
grams are examples of the types of activities that the Agency and the 
universities are now considering Jointly. 

The recommendations of the Taggarc-Bemstein report appear to be over- 
shadowed by a subsequent report prepsred by the President's Task Force 
on International Development, published under the title "The U. S. Foreign 
Assistance in the 1970s: A New Approach," referred to as the Peterson 

report. The Peterson taek forej again sets down a new set of guidelines 
that could be fcllowed by the United States for funneling its technical 
and financial resources into international development, Some of the ideas 
in the Peterson report, as well as those in the Taggart-Bernstein Report, 
are being adopted by AID. But full implementation of the recommendations 
in both reports must await some decisions to be made in the Executive 
Branch of tha Government and the adoption or further modification by the 
Unites States Congress. 

In passing, it seems appropriate to consent that while critical self- 
examination is necessary for avoiding what John Gardner has called insti- 
tutional dry rot, it is unfortunate that AID and its predecessor agencies 
have been the beneficiaries of so many recommendations from experts and 
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quasl-experts on how to administer technical assistance programs. 

Many of the study reports have overshadowed the central commitment made 
by this nation that It will seek ways and means for an effective and ef- 
ficient system for conveying science and technology to less-developed 
countries for the specific purpose of helping them build chelr economic 
and social well-being. 

The allocation of financial resources and the implication of develop- 
ment assistance as it relates to our government’s International policies 
are basic issues fundamental to setting the broad directions for our Inter- 
national development assistance commitments. An even more critical Issue 
is how should our government move to mobilize the manpower and scientific 
talent necessary to carry out U. S. technical assistance commitments, 
however they are conveyed or administered. 

There Is a responsibility, too, on the par?: of the federal govern- 
ment to sponsor programs that will build the manpower and talent pools 
at universities. This means that the domestic training program should 
receive more attention if we are to be assured that there will be the 
kind of manpower and talent needed to meet the problems that lie ahead. 

There is also the matter of developing procedures and techniques 
that will encourage the orderly flow of people into overseas commitments 
and that will facilitate a feedback of information from overseas experience 
into the university education and research mix. It is encouraging to note 
that AID, through the development of its Technical Assistance Bureau (TAB), 
is working with other divisions within AID to analyze needs and to seek 
ways in which TAB can facilitate working relationships with universities. 

It is appropriate here to note that universities must not underestim- 
ate the importance of their role in meeting the U. S. commitment. New 
consol tments will place new requirements on universities, and it is encour- 
aging to note the number of universities that are putting into motion various 
urograms that will accommodate their international education dimensions. 



INDIAN INFLUENCE 



Having spoken about some of the domestic developments that are likely 
to influence thfc Council in its planning in the years ahead, we can turn 

to some considerations that are emerging on the India scene. 

It is obvious that the change of structure and the status of maturity 
of the Indian agricultur.il universities will have an important bearing on 
our future programs. India can be proud of the progress that Its agri- 
cultural universities have made in a relatively short time. 

Given time, experience, academic autonomy, and the all-important fi- 
nancial resources, there is every indication that most of the Indian 
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agricultural universites will make good progress In the decade ahead. 
Initially the Indian agricultural universities were primarily concerned 
with building basic staff and administrative organizations and the physical 
plant required to start a college or to initiate a research program. But 
In the future, shifts in Instructional inputs and growth are likely to be 
Influenced more by subtle qualities of staff dedication, quality of ed- 
ucation, and academic leadership. 

Sustained growth of leadership requires an in-depth commitment, and 
it Is Incumbent upon those working in an advisory or consultative capa- 
city to emphasize the inherent merits of quality leadership, quality ed- 
ucation, and staff quality in relation to instructional growth. The im- 
pact of faculty quality and leadership on the "maturity status" of the 
agricultural universities is obvious, and this factor should have an im- 
portant bearing on the type of technical assistance sought by Indian in- 
stitutions from their American counterparts. 

We are well aware of the questions being raised, and appropriately 
so, by GOI, the American government, and the Indian agricultural universi- 
ties as to phasing-down or phasing-out of technical assistance programs. 
Many of us recall recommendations in the 1967-GOI - USAID study suggest- 
ing that U. S. technical assistance programs in India could be phased down. 
While planning directed toward phase-out of overseas programs is necessary, 
precipitous action should be avoided and the decision should be reached 
only after a thorough study is made of the impact of the phase-out on con- 
tinued growth and development of the overseas institution Involved. 

At last year's joint meeting of executive visitors, the vice chancel- 
lors of the Indian agricultural universities, and representative from 
ICAR and the Ministries of Agriculture, the need for planning was under- 
scored. Most of the concern centered around coordinated phase-out with 
instructional development plans and the potential Impact of withdrawing 
technical support on the continued growth and vitality of teaching and 
research programs in their early developmental stage. Premature cut-off 
of technical assistance may reduce future payoffs in terms of program 
output. At this same meeting there was a clear expression from the Indian 
agricultural universities for continued technical assistance programs with 
counterpart universities, but with the nature of the assistance changing 
in contrast with the kind they needed during the start-up years. 

The effect of selective technical assistance requests on planning 
for Council member institutions is obvious. There must be greater commu- 
nication and better understanding of the long-range staff needs of the 
Indian agricultural universities by our institutions if we are to do an 
effective job in planning our future. 

The implications for helping the Indian universities build quality 
programs at all levels, but especially for post-graduate studies, are also 
Important. 




As the Indian agricultural universities begin to flex their academic 
muscles, they will increasingly be faced with redefinition of Institutional 
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purpose and the relationships of their programs to institutional doctrine. 
Institutional doctrine is an elusive subject and perhaps esoteric to de- 
velopment needs of an institution. However, there is need to give attention 
to the matter of a eense-of-being and doctrine for the Indian agricultural 
university. It is Important to us as advisers and as counselors to focus 
attention on this aspect of institution building. 

It is appropriate to recall that the U. S. land-grant universities 
were given a legislative mandate to serve a high purpose of broadening the 
educational franchise to include the sons and daughters of the farm and 
working classes in America. In the early development of our institutions, 
the concept of education for all those who we ;e qualified and who desired 
higher education was argued vigorously, and the establishment of this 
concept for education figured importantly in decisions on financial support 
and the allocation of scarce educational dollars. It was in the same con- 
text that the concept of organized research in agriculture and home economics 
and in other "useful" areas was incorporated into the concept of the land- 
grant university. This was followed by the initiation of a system for 
extension education, specifically designed to deliver knowledge gained 
through research and education to more people, with particular emphasis 
on the rural sector. 

We can justifiably ask ourselves whether the Indian agricultural uni- 
versities have developed a uniquely Indian doctrine that will serve as 
guidelines to program orientation in the years ahead: 

Will their educational stance attract and educate more students from 
rural areas, knowing that these students have not had as good an element- 
ary and secondary school background as students in urban areas? 

Will the orientation of research and extension work stress programs 
that will deliver knowledge to the more backward, small landowners? 

Or will the quest for support cause them to gravitate their programs 
toward the larger landholders where the likelihood of success may be to 
increased institutional and personal recognition? 

Will the doctrine be to develop programs that will Increase the per- 
sonal income of all people, especially those people living in rural areas 
and who make up some 60-70% of the Indian population? 

Will the Indian agricultural universities seek Internal linkages 
that will enhance their capability to carry out more effective research 
programs through such ties as with ICAR's all-India research schemes, with 
IARI projects involving other agricultural universities that have state 
and extension programs, and with internationally established research 
centers? Will they continue to build viable ties with American universities? 

The newly reactivlated Association of Indian Agricultural Universities 
at its Ludhiana meeting in February heard an address from its president. 

Dr. M. S. Randhawa, in which he stressed the essentiality of linkages in 
the development of universities by saying that if the concept of agricultural 
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unlversitles Is clearly understood and accepted, educational Institutions 
would benefit from active participation In the overall development of their 
state and region. The university-development program linkages should be 
more Involved In financial support, collaboration on projects of research 
and extension, or through a reciprocal advisory role for the Improvement 
cf the programs of the state departments and the universities. 

In addition to the types of linkages 1 have already cited, Dr. Randhawa 
pinpointed others - namely, the agri-industries of India; international col- 
laboration through AID and the Rockefeller and Ford Foundations; and tech- 
nical assistance programs of countries other than the United States. 

At a convocation address at the Punjab Agricultural University, Dr. 

J. S. Patel, former vice chancellor at JNKW, spoke of the rationale for 
Indian agricultural universities when he said "The essential task of the 
university is to improve human material through better Education— the ef- 
fect of which will show up markedly after a generation." 



THE IMPORTANCE OF PLANNING 



We have referred repeatedly to the importance of planning, assuming 
as I have in this discussion that the Indian agricultural universities will 
continue to seek technical assistance and academic backstopping in the 
years ahead. All parties concerned in the network that includes the GOI, 
Indian agricultural universities, USAID and American universities, must 
direct their attention toward long-range institutional development plans. 
This makes it incumbent on all of us to seek ways that will facilitate 
participation in the planning process as well as the communication of 
ideas within a workable timetable. 

Program planning is an important aspect of pre-budget recommendations 
and allocation of resources, both by the Indian agricultural universities 
and their American counterparts. The Taggart-Bemstein report refers 
to interesting concepts of building linkages through an international re- 
search network and the development of new techniques for implementing these 
linkages to the end that it will strengthen the international development 
process . 

There is another program dimension that should not be overlooked. 

It is a matter of concentrating on problems of high priority and need 
in India. To illustrate this concept I refer to two specif ic programs : 

One might be the expansion of research and education in water management 
and technology. Another might be the programs designed to build compe- 
tencies in plant protection, in agricultural economics and farm manage- 
ment, or in cereal breeding. It would be my impression that such pack- 
aged programs will grow in importance as they will serve to enrich the 
activities of the Indian agricultural universities. Furthermore, these 
package programs will fit in with the national planning objectives for 
IARI and the ICAR-all-Indla schemes. They are also attractive to the 
Ford ant* Rockefeller Foundations as they attempt to pinpoint the allocation 
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of resources to meet specific problems Identified jointly by GOI and 
representatives from International agencies supported through bl-lateral 
or multi-lateral agreements. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 



It is my prognosis that International development programs of the 
future will place greater emphasis on the research Input as the mechanism 
for broadening the base for modernizing agriculture and food production. 

Such a development has an Immediate Implication for research and extension 
programs, as well as in the teaching efforts of Indian agricultural uni- 
versities. Historically we know that American colleges of agriculture 
learned that teaching In the classroom, as well as through Its extension 
education programs for farmers and cultivators . had to be built from a 
research base. 

Building a research base requires a two-pronged attack insofar as the 
council members involved in the India program are concerned. First there 
Is a need to build a knowledge base at the American universities. We are 
fortunate to have made a start through the 211d program, coordinated through 
the efforts of the CUSURDI jtaff . But we need to create more opportunities 
for thesis research and for joint! faculty research efforts that involve 
staff members from American Institutions working directly with Indian 
agricultural scientists. 

I have already mentioned the Importance or building the institutional 
esprit de corps and strengthening the self-evaluation and the collective 
self-image that a university staff holds for itself. One of the important 
avenues for building Individual recognition of staff members is through 
greater-involvement of Indian scientists in International professional or- 
ganizations. There is a need for scientists of Indian universities to 
meet with peer groups on a world-wide basis and, hence, I believe it is 
important to find ways for facilitating exchange of staff members. Perhaps 
the dream that Frank Parker and Scott Sutton have for creating a foundation 
that would collect funds to support the ancillary activities of intemationel 
development could serve an important and significant role in facilitating 
the exchange of scholars on a professional basis. 

211d projects are designed primarily to help build the competencies 
of American universities to participate in international development 
programs. In the process we will involve some American graduate students 
and, hopefully, they will become the skilled practitioners for future staf- 
fing of various international development projects. But the current 211d 
effort is too small ar.d does not meet the needs of the American universities. 
It is hoped that the new developments within AID will lead to further sup- 
port of the 211d type as a means of helping American universities prepare 
to aid the U. S. government in meeting its international technical assistance 
commitments. On the Indian side, the motivation to develop research will 
rest heavily with GOI policies as reflected through ICAR and IARI. But 
there are steps that the cooperating American universities could take that 
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might be conducive in involving Indian scientists to joint Indo-American 
research efforts. 

Since planning is an Important pre-condition to initiating joint 
research projects, it would appear that CUSURDI might serve a useful role 
in seeking out opportunities for developing research projects. These 
projects may be commodity oriented, as in the case of rice or water manage- 
ment or cereal crop breeding, or they may be in the broader, more socially 
oriented areas. But, nonetheless, the opportunities for developing re- 
search schemes involving joint American-Indlan agricultural university ven- 
tures would be appropriate. If it is the consensus of the Council members, 
perhaps there ought to be greater emphasis on this avenue for growth and 
broadening the institutional programs. 

There has been no dearth of planning, but there have been slippages 
in communicating the various ideas in a useable form to the partners in- 
volved in this educational effort. No one questions the importance of 
GOI discussions concerning institutional goals and prerogatives for the 
Indian agricultural universities however, it is important that the decisions 
reached by whatever means used within GOI should be known to the AID 
Mission/Delhi and to the cooperative American universities. Likewise, 
there need to be some improvements made in the communications from the 
American universities concerning their aspirations and hopes for program 
development. 

We are building from a strong base, as there has been much effective 
planning heretofore, but there is a need to rededlcate our efforts to 
building a more effective planning mechanism for all parties concerned. 

It is especially Important that these ideas be reflected into a planning 
timetable that will serve the needs of the people involved. CUSURDI is 
dedicated to developing a more effective long-range technical assistance 
program beneficial to all parties involved. 



SUMMARY 



In summing up, I endorse the challenge expressed by Mr. Leonard J. 
Sacclo, Mission Director of USAID/Delhi, in his speech before the Associa- 
tion of Indian agricultural universities at Ludhiana last February: 

"Drawing on this experience we would now wish to explore new approaches 
and arrangements for assisting in the development of agricultural education 
and research institutions. We believe that particularly some of the more 
advanced of these universities could best be served through a more direct 
relationship with the American universities. We think that for some of 
these agricultural universities the time is now right for a less formal 
and rigid pattern of long-term specialist assistance and participant train- 
ing to one involving professor exchanges and mutual arrangements between 
the institutions for advanced degree training. 

We will be exploring with your association and GOI ways of improving 
our arrangements with the American universities for implementation 
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of assistance programs. We believe that they can do a better job if thej 
are given an opportunity to plan and staff on a longer term basis and glvci 
more flexibility and responsibility In Implementation of programs. This 
will, or course, require better planning Initially and thorough annual 
reviews but eliminate much of the day-to-day detailed administration." 

Perhaps 1 am an optimist for International programs, but 1 feel that 
we can look forward with some confidence to an Increase In MD/universlty 
working arrangements based, we hope, on more flexible Instruments for con- 
veying support and developing program plans. Staff members In AID are 
exploring possibilities for developing such Instruments, a. least on an 
experimental basis. 

But change must be made on a two-way basis. The universities and 
we as council members must be prepared to modify some of our operational 
procedures In the interest of reaching an accommodation that will best 
serve our Institutional needs as well as the national purpose in ,'rovid- 
ing technical assistance to less developed countries. 

We have a great deal of pride and interest in the continued develop- 
ment of the Indian agricultural universities, and I am sure that I speak 
for the council in saying that we look forward to a continued working 
relationship with the Indian universities and the staff members that we 
have learned to know and respect for their dedication to education and 
research. 

We, like the Indian agricultural universities, can serve a unique 
role. We can provide continuity, we can train people, we can explore and 
evaluate Ideas. But above all we must be functional institutions giving 
our energies to the solutions of people-oriented problems. 

Let us then jointly look in the years ahead for the opportunities to 
further Institutional goals, both at home and overseas. Let ua hope that 
through education and training of scientific manpower, our efforts will 
have worldwide implications for the benefit of people. 
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REPORT FROM THE FIELD OPERATIONS COMMITTEE 



Dr. D.M. Thorpe, FOC Chairman and 
Chief of Party 
University of Tennessee/MUAS 
Bangalore 



Introduction 



Dean Bentley, Dr. Scoville and, Gentlemen: 

I appreciate this opportunity to represent the Field Operations 
Committee at this important conference. It is important because of the 
impact of decisions already taken and those in prospect that affect the 
future of the AUD and APP programs. Each of your Chiefs of Party, Team 
Leaders and many other team members have asked me to convey their greet- 
ings to you. 

The conference agenda places emphasis on continuing contractual pro- 
gram development and the development of new working arrangements with the 
Indian Agricultural Universities and State Departments of Agriculture. 
Current situations in India and the U.S. call for critical review of past 
program accomplishments, appraisal of current programs and the environment 
within which they operate, and a realistic projection of future programs. 
During the past year there has been much concern and discussion of these 
points by the Field Operations Committee. A brief report of the POC meet- 
ings will point up the main areas of concern. 

The membership of the FOC committee was increased by including the 
APP Team Leaders and/or Chiefs of Party as associate members in keeping 
with the Council's policy statement. Since the July, 1969 report to this 
group, Dr. George Gist (Ohio), the then Chairman of FOC, has returned to 
his home campus. Ur. R.B. Dickerson (Pa.) and Dr. Draytford Richardson 
(Kansas) completed their tours of duty in India and were ably replaced by 
Drs. R.E. Swope and V.C. Larson the newest member of the FOC, Drs. R.R. 
Renne and M.B. Russell (Illinois) replaced Drs. E.F. Olver and A.E. Thomp- 
son who returned to Illinois shortly prior to this report period. The 
five members who left India during the past year made significant contri- 
bution to the development of their host universities. The new members are 
contributing importantly in FOC deliberations. 



Field Operations Committee Meetings 

The Committee met six times during the year. A brief summary of the 
meetings will indicate the most significant activities and problems con- 
sidered. 




One of the recurring topics has been consideration of plans for con- 
ducting orientation seminars for the Boards of Regents. This would require 
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follow-up on the Council's concurrence on this proposal and concurrence 
by ICAR, Apparently, ICAR support for such seminars on an Indian-wide 
basis is uncertain* However, there appears to be no reason why two or more 
universities cannot combine their efforts in holding such seminars. 

Procedures in developing a two-year operational work plan were de- 
veloped in response to GOI approval of one-year appointments instead of 
the customary two-years for the stated reason that two-year operational 
work plane were required for two-year appointments of advisors. The con- 
tract teams and Indian University officials prepared and submitted two- 
year working papers on which the OWP would be based* However, only a one 
year OWP was signed by AID and GOI. 

Although all appointments in AUD have been approved for two years and 
a few in APP since 1969, it appears that GOI has returned to a policy of 
one year appointments In APP, It is suggested that the Council and its 
member Universities adopt a policy of filling advisory position for a 
minimum of two years . 

The proposed UNDP project for development of centers of excellence 
In five Indian Universities two of which would be in Agricultural Univer- 
sities was explained and discussed. 

Various evaluation projects were explained and plans for collabora- 
tion were made* These included the Sloan-Davis APP evaluation, the 
evaluation of the Punjab Agricultural University, and the inclusion of 
program evaluation by the audit team* Additional evaluations and reports 
included the contract authorized semi-annual and annual report, Project 
Appraisal Report, Contract Performance Report, Semi-Annual Progress Report 
on Contract Rupee Supported Demonstration Projects, and Management Evalua- 
tion by AID /Washington representatives. Also explained and discussed at 
length is a monthly Accrual Report to be added on all rupee expenditures. 
The PIP, PROAG and other documents are also required. There is a definite 
impression in FOC that too much time is required for planning, evaluation, 
reporting and other paper work to the detriment of program implementations. 

Various aspects of the 211(d) program were discussed, including the 
role of Chiefs of Party and other AUD contract staff. We were again in- 
formed that the 211(d) program had not been requested by the Government of 
India and that servicing of the program was not included in the AUD con- 
tract . 

The FOC acted favorably on the proposal that increased use be made 
of consultants who could work with two or more Indian Universities and 
the associated contract teams. Professor H.J. Miller, Consultant in Campus 
Development, is currently rendering substantial assistance to five univer- 
sities under this arrangement. The FOC also agreed to the proposal that 
exchange of advisors between contract teams for service on special com- 
mittees and seminars for short periods of time would be acceptable by 
prior arrangement between the involved Chiefs of Party, 

The difficulties resulting from GOI delay in processing nominations 
for participant training were discussed at length during several FOC 
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